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King and Revolution 




I t was the fall of 1966, after another sum- 
mer of urban rebellions. A fierce debate 
over Black Power raged, the war in 
Vietnam continued to expand, white 
fear and anger began to mount, and black 
criticism of his positions grew more stri- 
dent. Martin Luther King Jr. resembled a 
great, courageous, but deeply perplexed 
captain, trying desperately to control a ship 
that was being rocked by mutinies from 
within and raging storms from without. 

By then there was no longer any one en- 
tity which could be called the Black Free- 
dom Movement and which King could 
really lead. The internal power of the 
movement he had done so much to create 
and focus had now broken out in many new 
directions, reviving, inspiring a plethora of 
older black — and white — traditions. 

Now, for instance, a militant, sometimes 
militaristic black nationalism was sweeping 
the Northern cities, a revival of earlier 
black American movements that linked it- 
self at the same time to the liberation strug- 
gles of nonwhite men and women across the 
globe. Talk of “urban rebellions” had re- 
placed the idea of “riots,” and there was ac- 
tive, serious discussion in various quarters 
of the coming “black revolution” and the 
struggle for “black liberation” in America. 

Despite Presidential declarations of a 
“war on poverty” and hastily organized, of- 
ten ill-conceived “antipoverty” programs, 
it was clear to King and many other black 
people that this was not really the quintes- 
sential American response to black needs 
and demands. Rather, it seemed likely that 
the Federal troops and their armored 
equipment sweeping through the black 
communities, the helicopters with their 
floodlights, the national military alerts, and 
the intelligence agencies’ infiltration of 
black organizations were at least as descrip- 
tive of the Federal Government’s real re- 
sponse to black aspirations as any other 
programs coming out of Washington. 

It was impossible for King — or any other 
single individual — to understand, much less 
command, all the tendencies then set loose 
in the black communities of the land. (He 
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knew, of course, that he was being falsely 
identified as an “Uncle Tom” by many 
Northern black rhetoricians of revolution 
who had never risked their lives as King had 
in the cause of his people’s freedom.) Nev- 
ertheless, in various ways. King was trying to 
understand where the real, critical centers 
of traditional power lay in American soci- 
ety, trying to understand how he could 
tackle the forces that supported war, rac- 
ism, poverty, and the internal subversion of 
the freedom movement. 

It was no easy task, but King seemed 
convinced that he would be unfaithful to the 
history he and others had already made, un- 
true to his forebears and his children in the 
struggle for justice, unless he followed what 
appeared to be the logic of the movement. 
In other words, Martin King was being 
called and driven forward by the history ex- 
ploding all around him, by the demands of 
his own conscience, by the enraged and an- 
guished outbursts of his people every- 
where. Now there was no turning back to 
the halcyon days of the March on Washing- 
ton. What was demanded was a more radi- 
t cal challenge than he had ever seriously 
lconsidered before — the shaping of a move- 
ment for fundamental transformation. 

Little that he had learned in all the dan- 
gerous campaigns of the South had pre- 
pared him for the task of striking toward the 
heart of America’s real political, economic. 



and social structures of oppression, exploi- 
tation, and greed. Yet he was determined to 
go in that direction. He had concluded that 
there could be no black freedom, no true 
freedom for anyone without such a chal- 
lenge being raised. And he knew that he 
could no longer assume that the Federal 
Government would be even a reluctant ally; 
that Government and its policies were now 
the prime target. 

First, King decided to try to respond 
fully to the unspeakable agony, the terrible 
crime of Vietnam, defying all his critics and 
many of his friends, from the White House 
to members of his own organization and his 
own family. On April 4, 1967, at Riverside 
Church in New York City, the struggling 
leader-searcher addressed a major meeting 
sponsored by Clergy and Laymen Con- 
, cemed About Vietnam. King admitted that 
he had not spoken clearly and early enough, 
’ but vowed that he would never make that 
mistake again. 

Attempting to give voice to the many 
millions of the voiceless whose movement 
toward freedom he now felt he was repre- 
senting, King called to the American na- 
tion, to President Lyndon Johnson, to men 
and women everywhere: “Somehow this 
madness must cease. We must stop now. I 
speak as a child of God and brother to the 
suffering poor of Vietnam. I speak for those 
whose land is being laid waste, whose 
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homes are being destroyed, whose culture 
is being subverted. I speak for the poor of 
America who are paying the double price of 
smashed hopes at home and death and cor- 
ruption in Vietnam. I speak as a citizen of 
the world, for the world as it stands aghast 
at the path we have taken. I speak as an 
American to the leaders of my own nation. 
The great initiative in this war is ours. The 
initiative to stop it must be ours.” 

The black struggle for freedom had 
served to inspirit and inspire the rapidly 
mounting American antiwar movement. 
Now King was urgently placing himself into 
the center of this force he had helped to cre- 
ate, calling for conscientious objection, 
even draft resistance, following the earlier 
examples of such younger leaders as Bob 
Moses, Jim Forman, and Stokely Carmi- 
chael of the Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee, as well as James and Diane 
Bevel of his own staff. But King was still 
ahead of most of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, its board and its 
staff, some of whom were opposed to so 
forceful a move into the antiwar arena. 

Indeed, this was one of King's major dif- 
ficulties through much of the post-1965 per- 
iod: The vision he was trying to fashion, the 
history he was trying to make were often 
beyond the capacities, the aspirations, the 
politics, and the imagination of most of the 
men and women who made up SCLC, his 
only real organizational base. At the same 
time, as head of the organization, he had to 
accept at least some of the blame for its po- 
litical backwardness. 

< Still, King drove forward and was driven 
forward by all the explosive forces around 
him, by all the history he had helped to 
make. In the summer of 1967, after two of 
the decade’s most deadly urban uprisings — 
in Newark and Detroit — had stunned the 
nation, after a national Black Power Con- 
vention had done much to stamp that vari- 
ously defined slogan in the minds of black 
folk everywhere. King announced his plans 
for a major attack on America’s internal 
structures of inequality and injustice. 
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n August 16, 1967, The New 
York Times carried a story from 
SCLC’s tenth annual conven- 

tion in Atlanta. It began, “The 

Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. said today that 
he planned to ’dislocate' Northern cities 
with massive but nonviolent demonstra- 
tions of civil disobedience before Congress 
adjourns its current session.” According to 
the reporter, King said he “had derided on 
the step to provide an alternative to rioting 
and to gain large Federal spending for im- 
poverished Negroes.” 

It was a volatile, confused, and danger- 
ous moment in the nation’s history and in 
King’s own career. There was much unclar- 
ity and disagreement within the ranks of 
SCLC and among the many-faceted free- 
dom movement organizations. But by the 
end of 1967, King and his staff had decided 



to focus this potentially revolutionary chal- 
lenge in Washington, D.C., fully aware of 
the ugly, angry, and unreceptive mood at 
work in the White House and elsewhere. 

At his radical best. King was determined 
to press the logic of his position, the move- 
ment of his people's history. Having at- 
tacked the nation's anti-liberationist 
actions overseas, he now intended to move 
on the heart of the Government, demand- 
ing a response to the suffering of its own 
semicolonized peoples. “I am not sad,” he 
said late in 1967, “that black Americans are 
rebelling; this was not only inevitable but 
leminently desirable. Without this magni- 
ficent ferment among Negroes, the old eva- 
sions and procrastinations would have con- 
tinued indefinitely.” 

I By December 1967, King had tentatively 
■staked out his new, powerful, and danger- 
/ ous position. In a series of broadcasts for 
■ Canadian public radio, he said, “Negroes 
I. . . must not only formulate a program; 

1 they must fashion new tactics which do not 
count on government good will.” Instead, 
he said, the new tactics must be forceful 
enough “ to compel unwilling authorities to 
.yield to the mandates of justice. ” 

But here at the end, in his last major 
published document. King was not talking 
about blacks alone: The Movement had 
grown; there was no way to “overcome” 
without taking on much more than we had 
ever taken on before. Thus he said, “The 
dispossessed of this nation — the poor, both 
white and Negro — live in a cruelly unjust 
society. They must organize a revolution 
against that injustice , not against the lives of 
the persons who are their fellow citizens, 
but against the structures through which the 
society is refusing to take means which have 
been called for, and which are at hand, to 
lift the load of poverty.” 

Martin King was talking about a nonvio- 
lent revolution in America to transform the 
entire society on behalf of its poorest peo- 
ple for the sake of us all. He was calling on 
Chicanos, Native Americans, poor whites, 
and all those who were ready to identify 
with the needs and aspirations of the na- 
tion’s poor to prepare themselves for a new, 
revolutionary stage of struggle. In the pro- 
cess, King was shaping a new role for him- 
self, leader of a nonviolent revolutionary 
army/movement, one which he also saw 
connecting with the oppressed peoples of 
other nations. 

F or some time he had been talking 
about the need for “a revolution of 
values” within America which would 
deal with the needs of our own ex- 
ploited and dehumanized peoples and place 
us at the side of all men and women strug- 
gling for justice and liberation throughout 
the world. Now, at the end, the words were 
clearer, sharper, harsher, no longer the 
vague “revolution of values.” Martin King, 
who had begun twelve years before as the 
spokesman for a people who wanted to be 



treated with dignity on a segregated city 
bus, was now calling for nonviolent revolu- 
tion against all the structures of injustice. 

He had declared nonviolent war against 
all the political, economic, and social insti- 
tutions that denied dignity, hope, and the 
opportunities for the fullest self- 
development to all the black, white, red, 
and brown brothers and sisters of those 
early pilgrims toward freedom in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. Although the seed for 
such a development was present in every 
fundamental black challenge to the racist 
powers of the society, surely no one in 
Montgomery— including Martin Luther 
King Jr. — ever imagined that a dozen years 
later the history they and others had made, 
the future which their opponents had 
fought to deny, would now lead King to call 
for nonviolent revolution in America. 

Borrowed from the Gandhian tradition, 
demanded by the times, the nonviolent 
army of revolution became his own contri- 
bution to the worldwide struggle of the op- 
pressed. Almost no one on his staff was 
ready for this, ready to move directly 
against the ruthless, brutal power of white 
America’s most deeply vested military, po- 
litical, economic, and racial self-interests. 

Perhaps Martin King had seen and felt 
more than he was able to accomplish. Per- 
haps he could never be ready for this new 
role. Perhaps in the violent climate of 
America, it was impossible to be ready for 
such a campaign of revolutionary nonvio- 
lent civil disobedience without an organiza- 
tion that was fully prepared for all the dan- 
gers, all the opportunities, and all the long, 
hard, preparatory work. SCLC was not that 
organization. Nevertheless, ready or not, 
King appeared to be trying to get ready — 
faring toward Washington, D.C. 

But first there were garbage collectors to 
help in Memphis, and there were powerful 
forces at every level of American society 
who were determined that Martin Luther 
King would never be ready for the kind of 
revolution he had now announced. As a 
result, he never made it to Washington, 

> never found out if he was ready or not. 

When the word of his death was flashed 
to the black communities of America, they 
sent up their requiem screams of anguish 
and rage. When they heard that the King 
was dead they lighted great fires every- 
where, especially in Washington. Were 
these simply continuations of the long, hot 
summers, the burning of the dream? Were 
they no more than angry, flaming protesta- 
tions? Were they funeral pyres for the King, 
for the hope, for the dream? Or were they, 
possibly, just possibly, torches, torches of 
continuing hope, searching for a way to the 
future, a way to that future that Martin 
King did not have a chance to make? 

There is, of course, no answer to this 
question, other than the response we give: 
for that future is now pressing urgently 
upon us — desperately in need of new crea- 
tors. M 
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